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A TALE OF ERASURE 


In 1987 the African British artist Maud Sulter encountered in the Touchstones 
Rochdale Art Gallery a painting by John Michael Wright (ca. 1617-94) that, 
were it not for the astonishing history that underwrites it, she might have over- 
looked as a mere curiosity. The portrait in question, probably dating to the 
1660s, represents a woman of the wealthy Butterworth family of nearby Belfield 
Hall (Fig. I.1). Before the painting had been cleaned in the 1960s, the figure had 
oddly gestured toward a column at her side, as if pointing out its presence to 
the viewer. Technical analysis had revealed the reason for this rather bizarre 
gesture, for beneath the column x-ray imaging exposed ghostly traces of a fig- 
ure, a black male slave, who appears in a servile position pouring water onto his 
mistress’s hand, and whose presence overpainting had eliminated. Maud Sulter 
concluded “and then, obviously, when slavery had been abolished and was no 
longer quite as fashionable, the portrait had been doctored, so as to paint out 
that history, that black presence in Britain.” 

The inclusion of servants and pages of African descent in portraits of white 
European sitters had indeed, as Sulter remarked, become “fashionable” through- 
out Europe in the age of slavery and colonial expansion.’ The word “slave” 
evolved from the Latin word for Slavs — sclavus — pointing to the great numbers 
of Slavic slaves in Western Europe in the Middle Ages and Renaissance. From 
the beginning of the fifteenth century and increasingly through the sixteenth 
and later, it was mostly people from the west coast of Africa who were captured 
and shipped to the Americas and Europe to be enslaved. Sold to European courts 
as luxury items, enslaved Africans (adults and children, female but especially 
male) entered portraiture as a stereotypical motif in European painting, most 
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1.1. John Michael Wright, 
Portrait of Miss Butterworth 
of Belfield Hali, Rochdale, 
1660s. Oil on canvas. 
Courtesy of Touchstones 
Rochdale, The Esplanade, 
Rochdale, U.K. 


obviously, but not only, as signs of status.’ It was, however, with the expan- 
sion of the transatlantic slave trade and of the colonial plantation system that 
the demand for and availability of black slaves across Europe and the Americas 
exploded. Between the mid-fifteenth and mid-nineteenth centuries an estimated 
twenty-one million people were taken from their local villages in Africa with 
the intention of transforming them first into captives, then into commodities, 
and finally into slaves, to labor in the sugar, cotton, coffee, and tobacco fields of 
Brazil, the Caribbean, and North America — sites far from what are traditionally 
thought to be art centers.’ Nevertheless, in Europe a black page remained for 
the longest time a desired asset and expensive rarity, and the inclusion of such 
servile figures in portraiture often became conventionalized into a type, as the 
Butterworth portrait itself testifies. This practice also imprinted the visual cul- 
tures of both the colonial and early republican Americas, where regional elites 
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in the process of symbolizing their local power based upon slavery adopted its 
hierarchical structures (see Figs. 1.1 and 7.5). Thus, for instance, even during 
the transitional period from the colonial to the republican order, some important 
portraits of the patrician framer of the new North American republic, George 
Washington, still included black slaves dressed in the elegant garb of pages gaz- 
ing in admiration at their heroic master, as in John Trumbull’s George Washington 
(Fig. 1.2). In this image — which was painted in London and not commissioned 
by Washington himself, but still forms part of the early heroic iconography of 
the Republic — the American patriot/painter Trumbull also equips the slave with 
the orientalizing outfit that is often found in European portraiture (see Fig. 2.6). 
It is this sort of typing, in tandem with the broader social and visual dynamics 
of the Atlantic slave trade, that helped to forge the still indelible link between 
black existence and enslavement, the disquieting equation between dark skin 
and subjection that has borne upon the way in which art and cultural histories 
have faced up to the challenge of interpreting both enslaved subjects and black 


individuals in representation.” 


1.2. John Trumbull, George 
Washington, 1780, Oil an canvas. 
© The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art/Art Resource, New York. 
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Maud Sulter’s powerful narrative of historical and visual occlusion, as well as 
revelatory cleaning, points to the central problem addressed by this book: the 
paradoxical presence and erasure of the enslaved subject in portraiture, a genre 
founded in Western modernity on the power to evoke and revoke subjectivity 
by producing the visual fiction of an individualized and autonomous self. The 
cleaning of the Butterworth painting, and the reemergence of the black figure 
from behind the column, does not simply bring to life a lost identity. Actually, 
stricto sensu, it does not do this at all. If anything, even at the moment of its 
initial inscription, the subjected black figure was already, symbolically, under 
erasure, his presence predicated on a relation that effected his symbolic absent- 
ing in the face of the dominant and nonchalantly subjugating white presence. 
Central to the Butterworth painting is the way in which the enslaved presence in 
representation often becomes a constitutive component of white identity. Thus, 
in Wright's painting the uniformed slave who rushes forward to pour water over 
the playfully outstretched hand of his mistress appears to be, in some ways, 
a part of the white woman. In a Hegelian twist, however, her presence in the 
pre-restoration portrait makes as little sense as his presence without her. Still, as 
Sulter suggests, the painting-out of the enslaved figure’s likeness, even if done 
with the best of intentions (for instance, to “liberate” the figure from his position 
of subordination by “excising” him from the canvas), leads to a further margin- 
alization and blindness, one that eliminates the visual trace of subjection against 
which the white sitter’s identity as a free subject was intended to emerge. Yet, it is 
through these very acts of erasure that his enslaved presence claims existence. 

We begin, then, with three erasures: (1) the ideological erasure in which the 
subordinated presence of the enslaved figure is the condition of possibility for 
the visual fantasy of masterly subjectivity granted to the white sitter, (2) the 
historical, painterly erasure that obliterated the traces of slavery, and (3) the 
erasure of the role of portraiture as a technology deployed, in this case, for the 
illusory freezing of permanent subjection, It is almost as if the black subject 
in the Butterworth painting were first crossed out — set “under erasure” (sous 
rature) — and then literally erased. Building on Martin Heidegger, who in his 
reflections on existence had crossed out the word “Being” (“Sein”) and let the 
word along with its erasure stand, Jacques Derrida developed his central decon- 
structivist concept of sous rature. Derrida’s insistence on the necessity of retain- 
ing a term under erasure means that even though its use may be problematic we 
must maintain it until it can be effectively reformulated or replaced. Similarly, 
the figure under erasure in the Butterworth painting demands critical attention 
and conceptual reconfiguration. 

Painting may require a different vocabulary than the textualist crossings-out 
of both Heidegger and Derrida, and, perhaps, openness to different accounts 
of what presence might mean in the visual realm. Neither Heidegger's existen- 
tial reflections on Being and Not-Being “in-the-world” nor Derrida’s critique 
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of Western metaphysics and of its notion of presence in language captures the 
ontology of paint. This is not to claim social or physical presence as origin in 
the figures represented but rather to acknowledge the recalcitrant physicality 
of paintings, where the presence of Beings cannot be crossed out or erased in 
textual fashion, Within a figurative aesthetic, the enslaved figure, although not 
there, is there. The materiality of his image, despite occlusion through paint, 
insists and produces its own reality. One might consider his presence a haunt- 
ing, a translucent invisible visibility. 

Not only does the ghostly enslaved subject exist within and without portrai- 
ture, but the very focus of this collection on slave portraiture must exist as well 
in a liminal space of undecidability and paradox. If portraiture as a genre, in its 
most conventional pre-avant-garde fashion, has been understood as demanding 
that the viewer grant a subject-reality to the image made visible on the canvas, 
what then are the particularities of the dynamics of visualization and subjec- 
tification that underwrite the portrayal of enslaved beings whose conditions 
of existence and visibility have been historically under erasure? The essays in 
this collection place the terms “slave” and “portraiture” into useful friction and 
bring to the fore the specific historical and discursive circumstances that made 
such a conceptual and material encounter possible at key moments during the 
long history of transatlantic slavery. 


PORTRAITURE AND THE SCOPIC DYNAMICS 
OF PLANTATION SLAVERY 


The period running from the sixteenth to late nineteenth century marks a sig- 
nificant shift in the history of slavery ~ a history understood here not linearly, 
but as a series of variations and dissonances around the theme of “the human as 
property” and of its many ideological justifications. This period saw a progres- 
sively exponential expansion of the trade in human flesh to satisfy the demands 
of the colonial plantation economy, which became, in contrast to early Spanish 
colonial settlements, the dominant feature of the pan-European colonial venture 
in major areas of the Americas. The geographical displacements spawned by the 
intersection of the slave trade, the plantation system, and the modern colonial 
enterprise produced a new territoriality that Joseph Roach, in dialogue with 
Paul Gilroy’s notion of the “Black Atlantic,” has called the “circum-Atlantic 
world.” This concept of “the circum-Atlantic,” whose theoretical underpin- 
nings inform our understanding of “the Atlantic world” in the title of this book, 
“insists on the centrality of the diasporic and genocidal histories of Africa and 
the Americas, North and South, in the creation of the culture of modernity.” 
Or, as Stephen Shapiro has put it, it entails a recognition of a matrix formed 
by Europe, Africa, the Caribbean, and the broader indigenous Americas in its 
constitution.” This is not to suggest that such a matrix yielded homogeneous 
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patterns of plantation enslavement, which, of course, it did not, but to acknowl- 
edge the kernel of shared violence that constitutes modern territorialities and 
their histories. This violence also entailed, as we will see, a visual dimension. 

Scholars have paid attention to the specifics and permutations in the struc- 
tures of colonial and republican slavery in the Americas from a range of perspec- 
tives. These include the analysis of divergent patterns of plantation ownership 
(e.g, predominantly absentee/corporatist in the British Caribbean versus own- 
ership by local white elites in the Spanish, Portuguese, and North American col- 
onies); the definition and position of the slave within different legal traditions 
(the provisions, for example, within Spanish legislation that allowed for slaves to 
acquire their freedom through mutually agreed contracts with their masters —a 
right known as derecho de coartación, and which was totally absent from English 
slave law); the structures of sociability within various plantation regimes and 
the forms of slave familial organization these enabled (the Portuguese patriar- 
chal casa-grande versus the conjunctural emergence of the Cuban jail-like bar- 
racón, for instance); to the various degrees of regulation and/or suppression of 
African religious practices that took place within different colonial contexts 
and that yielded heterogeneous forms of cultural syncretism (the development 
of candomblé in Brazil or santeria in Cuba by contrast to the emergence of black 
Christian churches in the U.S. South).’ Yet, despite this diversity of topics and 
approaches, we wish to focus on a concern common to them all: the production 
of the slave as a “hypervisible” entity — to borrow Saidiya Hartman's fruitful 
term ~ as a being whose existence had to be permanently subject (at least theo- 
retically within the logic of chattel slavery) to the surveilling gaze of the master 
and/or its surrogate figure, the overseer." 

In juridical terms, and regardless of their variations, slave codes across the 
Americas made hypervisibility a disciplinary imperative. Enslaved persons had 
to be unyieldingly available to the scopic lust of a domineering gaze. Conversely, 
it was through hypervisibility that the masterly gaze constituted itself as such 
and attempted to render the slave subjectless (i-e., a mere instrument for eco- 
nomic production, a surface without depth). This is not to say, of course, that 
in the daily practices of slave life such an imperative was not constantly under- 
mined through multiple modes of resistance — the most radical of these pos- 
sibly being the act of the runaway slave, who quite literally escaped, erased 
him- or herself, from the masterly field of vision.'' Nevertheless, slave codes 
were unequivocal in their will for visual control. Practically without exception, 
from the infamous 1661 “Barbados Act” onward, the slave was expected by law 
to be permanently visible to the eye of the master. Thus, for example, the 1842 
Hispano-Cuban Slave Code in no uncertain terms stated: 


Slaves of one estate shall not be able to visit those of another without the 
express consent of the masters or overseers of both. When they have to go 
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to another estate or leave their own, they shall take a written pass from 
the owner or overseer with the description of the slave, the date of the 
day, month, and year, the declaration of his destination, and the time he 
must return.” 


Not incidentally, permission to leave the premises of the plantation involved 
not just a written document stating that such a license was indeed granted to 
a particular slave (within restricted spatial and temporal limits) but also an 
ekphrastic act of verbal portraiture — “the description of the slave” — by which 
his or her visual particularities (e.g., a scar on the shoulder, a tribal mark on 
the face) were to be recorded so as to make the document nontransferable, the 
slave visible to other overseers/masters, and the coercive will enforceable. The 
main concern of this volume is to underscore, through a series of case studies, 
the relationships between the placement of the slave's hypervisible body within 
the violent foundational dynamics of the trans-Atlantic, from 1599 to the date 
of the official abolition of the regime in its last hemispheric stronghold (Brazil, 
1888), and the specifics of the representational practice of portraiture — most 
specifically, painted, printed, and sculpted portraits.” 

In the context of imperial and colonial slavery, portraiture occupied an 
ambivalent position. The period marked by an expanding trade in human bod- 
ies coincided with the emergence of portraiture as a major field of representa- 
tion in Western art. Yet, the two categories “slave” and “portraiture” appear to 
be mutually exclusive or, as David Bindman puts it, oxymoronic.” The logic 
of chattel slavery strived to produce the body of the slave in a very restricted 
manner: as a purely instrumentalized being, as a body dwelling in the eternal 
present of labor, reproduction, and punishment. The body of the slave appears 
as the site of a nonsubject, of an entity without memory or history ~ the slave 
as pure bodiliness and immanence. Portraiture, on the other hand, insists on the 
face as a primary site of an imagined subjectivity, often at the expense of the 
rest of the body. Its metaphysical aura of transcendence has been convention- 
ally understood as a privileged tool for the visualization of “being,” and for the 
production of the subject as visuality. Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattari might 
have called it a machine for “facialization.” It is their contention that in Western 
culture the face has acquired a privileged signifying status over the rest of the 
body. The face is produced, they say, when the head ceases to be coded by the 
body “so that the body, head included, has been decoded and has to be over- 
coded by something we shall call the Face.” That act of overcoding the body by 
the face is what they call “facialization.”" 

However, in the logic of chattel slavery, it is the face that seems to be over- 
coded by the subjected body, and “facelessness” the means by which the slave is 
theoretically rendered a nonsubject.'* This is perhaps the most profound signifi- 
cance of the passages in Juan Francisco Manzano's autobiography (1837), where 
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the Cuban slave poet insistently narrates his experiences of torture as a constant 
assault against his “face” (“daily receiving blows on the face, that often made 
the blood spout from both my nostrils”), while covering with a “veil of silence,” 
as he puts it, the violence wielded against the rest of his body. The body, in 
Manzano’s autobiography, is insinuated yet concealed from the voyeuristic gaze 
of his well-intentioned (although perversely fascinated) abolitionist reader, and 
the drama of his dehumanizing subjection staged as a visualization of the bro- 
ken face. This dialectic of bodily occlusion and facial display is central to the 
figuration of personal dignity and to the undoing of the slave subject position 
subtly at work in the text.” 

Thus, what is at stake in producing the likeness of a slave's face, however illu- 
sory this production might be? What are its challenges? 


PORTRAITS AND TYPES, ONCE AGAIN 


Few potential constraints hover with such force over the study of slaves of 
African descent in portraiture as our modern history of racism, which has denied 
singularity and individuality as subjects to non-Europeans and especially to 
those who have been enslaved.!* This denial has taken place, though, through 
a rather paradoxical logic. Construed as “others” within racialized Western/ 
modern notions of personhood (which, in its pre-Freudian Enlightened version, 
are structured by concepts of autonomy, sovereignty of rational consciousness, 
self-possession, and freedom), the existence of these “others” has been con- 
ceived of as a radical singularity, as a difference that subtracts them from the 
condition and destiny of “Man” as the universal subject of world history. 

An exemplary, and rather foundational instance of this view is found in 
Hegel's Lectures on the Philosophy of World History. For Hegel, in sub-Saharan 
Africa: “history is in fact out of the question. Life there consists of a succession 
of contingent happenings and surprises. No aim or state exists whose devel- 
opment could be followed; and there is no subjectivity, but merely a series of 
subjects who destroy one another.” In the Lectures, Africa is a site where the 
“principle of cultural backwardness” predominates, a place of historical impos- 
sibility where movement and progression is understood to be detained — in 
both senses of being “trapped” and “stopped.” Therefore, the singular and 
hyper-contingent difference of this “otherness” (“a succession of contingent 
happenings and surprises”) grants Africans the status of a nonuniversal “gen- 
erality” lacking in subjectivity (i.e., agency, telos). Or inversely, the African 
“other” is not universal because of its collective singularity vis-a-vis a no less 
phantasmatic “Europe.” Racial types and stereotypes are a performative expres- 
sion of this logic. If slave portraiture could be thought of as “oxymoronic” (to 
use again David Bindman’s provocative term) it is also because it represents a 
moment of impossibility within the modern paradox set forth by Hegel. The 
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L3. J.T. Zealy, Renty, Congo, Plantation of B. F. Taylor, Esqu. Columbia, S.C., March 1850 (frontal). 
Daguerreotype. Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 35-5-10/53037, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


type casts its shadow over the singular, and the singular is forced to carry on 
under the shadow of the type. 

Brian Wallis has provided a useful, although debatable, differentiation 
between “type” and “portrait” in his study of the colonialist and, at points, 
overtly pornographic daguerreotypes of slaves made by J. T. Zealy for the 
Harvard scientist Louis Agassiz in 1850.7" By focusing on images such as that 
of Renty, Congo, Plantation of B. F. Taylor, Esqu. (Fig. 1.3), Wallis problematizes 
historian Alan Trachtenberg’s iconographic linking of Zealy’s slave daguerreo- 
types to Roman portrait busts — an affiliation that leads him to underline the 
complicated status of subjecthood and presence at work in Zealy’s images and to 
claim that, against Agassiz’s intentions of zoological classification, they end up 
visualizing the performance of a self-aware denied personhood.” 

While building on Trachtenberg, Wallis takes distance both from his icono- 
graphic and humanistic accents, insisting that Zealy’s daguerreotypes are fully 
invested in a project of scientific racism and have very little to do with tra- 
ditions of Western portraiture, much less with that of Roman busts. Far from 
portraits, they are “types.” The type, unlike the portrait, he argues, “discour- 
ages style and composition, seeking to present the information as plainly and 
straightforwardly as possible. Thus, the images are frequently organized around 
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& 
a clear central axis with a minimum of external information that could distract 
from the principal focus ... objectivity is the goal.” In the type, as he sees it, 
the subject is already “positioned, known, owned, represented, spoken for, or 
constructed as silent; in short, it is ignored.... Fundamentally nonreciprocal, 
[the type] masks its subjective distortions in the guise of logic and organization. 
Its formations are deformations.”* 

Wallis’s contentions exemplify the challenges posed to our understanding of 
slave portraiture by the pressures that discursive regimes of racialization exer- 
cise over the rhetoric of singularity at work in the genre. However, although 
we agree with the sentiment of his criticism, and with his formal character- 
ization of “the type,” it seems to us that there are two issues that cannot be 
bypassed in examining the presuppositions at work in this analysis. The first of 
these concerns the sharp distinction Wallis makes between portraits and types, 
which tends to underestimate the extent to which “types” too, just like por- 
traits, follow conventions and employ a style, even though this style might be 
one of “stylelessness.” In other words, types are constituted by a rhetoric of 
authenticity and objectivity, just like portraits can be understood to employ, 
in the words of Marcia Pointon, a rhetoric of portrait-likeness. Ironically, many 
of the Roman “portrait busts” to which we ascribe individuality and character, 
are, as Sheldon Nodelman has demonstrated, not based on individuals at all, 
but on portrait types.” Thus, the distance between portrait and type may not 
be as unbridgeable as Wallis suggests, and questions pertaining to the rhetoric 
of subjectivity not as irrelevant to the typological. Likewise, the occlusion of 
singularity may not be so estranged a fact from acts of portraiture. 

The second issue concerns, precisely, the status of discourses of “subject- 
hood” within the type. Depending on the circumstances, “types” can also 
subvert their “muted” condition if, for instance, the information contained 
in or excited by the image exceeds its frame of discursive intentions. This is 
certainly the case with Zealy’s daguerreotypes. Anthropological as they no 
doubt are, they also allow for a different kind of gaze — one potentially moved 
by oppositional ethical concerns and values and, thus, able to register (in the 
material thereness of the image) the inescapable presence of subjects in pain. 
The perception of such a presence troubles the subjects’ purported status as 
“specimens” and has the potential to overwhelm a viewer with the intensity 
of their suffering, with the agonic trace of a subjective singularity. More than 
inciting in the viewer the realization of “the universal humanity we share 
with them” (as Trachtenberg would have it),™ that encounter does open up 
a fissure that upsets the viewing prescriptions of the “type.” Once dislocated 
from their discursive framework, once they travel, as they belatedly did, “else- 
where,” beyond Agassiz’s meaning-making archives, the “type,” despite itself, 
sets free (so to speak) the potentialities of “the portrait” that the images also 
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contain — for as much as they are indeed constituted by the gaze of scientific 
racism, we may say, somehow with and against Barthes, that as daguerreotypes 
they are first, and unavoidably, the mark of an irreducible presence, a sub- 
jected contingency.” 

The works of Zealy/Agassiz and the fruitful interpretive dissonances 
between Wallis and Trachtenberg point to some of the complexities in the 
study of slave portraiture undertaken by various essays in this book. The 
entanglement and/or frictions between the conventions of portraiture and 
typology are brought to the fore not only by ethnographic portraits (studied 
in this volume by Brienen, Parrish, and Smalls). It is an issue that hovers more 
generally, as we suggest above, over the representation of black subjects and 
thus requires pointed analytical attention. Two of the major problematics at 
work in the Wallis-Trachtenberg exchange — the iconographic traditions that 
are engaged (or disengaged) in the production of images of black subjects vis- 
a-vis the discursive regimes within which slave portraits appear, as well as 
the question of their historicity versus the phenomenological dynamics that 
may produce (or not) unsuspected ethical responses ~ are revisited by essays 
in this volume (Schmidt-Linsenhoff, Weston, Chieffo-Reidway, and Williams). 
Equally important is the problematic of the archive, so central to the Zealy/ 
Agassiz images and to the project of this book. The archive is understood here 
in a Foucaultian sense: the sum of texts that a culture gives itself as testimony 
of its past and its identity and the institutions that preserve them, but also 
the law of what can be uttered, the rules of cultural decidability.** Buried as 
they were for over a century in the Harvard Library, until new political dis- 
positions of the gaze, other paradigms of knowledge, and a reconsideration 
of the limits of the visual arts endowed them with significance, the Zealy/ 
Agassiz images force us to interrogate the sites of production and preserva- 
tion of slave portraiture, the violence of their origins and their unintended 
paradoxes. These sites were not restricted to the dusty and arcane reposito- 
ries of a library, but range from the courtesan palaces and bourgeois interiors 
for which some of them were originally made, to churches and artists’ stu- 
dios ~ such as those of the Comtesse Benoist, who established a relationship 
of intimacy with the slave likenesses she painted, refusing to let it go during 
the artist’s lifetime, only to have it enter, upon the artist’s death, the collec- 
tions of a royal museum (i.e., the Louvre) — to frontispieces of books that were 
deployed as visual evidence for the authenticity and truth value of authorial 
claims (e.g, Equiano and Wheatley), and abolitionist lithographs geared to 
influence public opinion against slavery. This book, which in itself attempts to 
be an archival endeavor, participates in and seeks to advance an interrogation 
of the circuits and rules that enabled the production of slave portraiture and 
of the possibilities for their historical afterlife. 


ll 
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A CRITICAL FIELD ON SLAVERY, RACE, AND VISUALITY 


In the 1980s and 1990s art historical and literary projects of recuperation sought, 
in the footsteps of feminism, to recover absent or absented subjects. In literary 
studies much work has addressed slave narratives, autobiographies, and poetry. 
Some of these studies have paid significant attention to the processes of subjecti- 
fication that take place, for example, through mimesis, parody, and complex lan- 
guage games (signifyin’(g) practices, as Henry Louis Gates has called them),”’ as 
well as through other textual strategies that destabilize the norms of “enslaved 
existence” with regard to the law and dominant forms of cultural authority, ® 
For their part, art historians, especially those studying periods like early moder- 
nity, have focused on iconographical matters, leading to publications such as the 
first edition of the monumental The Image of the Black in Western Art.” Those 
few studies that address the portrayal of slaves more precisely often foreground 
biographical information on subjects such as Ignatius Sancho, Olaudah Equiano, 
Angelo Soliman, and Quobna Ottobah Cugoano, or look at the symbolic func- 
tion of the inclusion of page boys of African descent in Western portraiture 
without raising the question of the visual rhetorics of slave subjectivity.” In the 
Luso-Hispanic world these kinds of studies are relatively scarce. This is particu- 
larly puzzling insofar as Brazil was the last country in the Western Hemisphere 
to abolish slavery officially (in 1888) preceded by the then Spanish colony of 
Cuba (in 1886).” 

However, under the pressure of theoretical critiques such as those found in 
Henry Louis Gates’s “Race,” Writing, and Difference, and as part of the general 
development of the field of critical race theory, art historians increasingly have 
sought to study the representation of black figures not only as an iconographic 
subfield or as an enterprise of recuperation, but rather as part of broader dis- 
cursive constructions of race. The essays in Gates’s pioneering 1985 collection 
took up the task of unearthing race as “an invisible quantity, a persistent yet 
implicit presence” of literary and cultural production, and as a “dangerous 
trope” that demands the deconstruction “of the ideas of difference” that sustain 
it and the explication of the regimens of power/knowledge within which these 
ideas emerge and operate,” 

Among these critical shifts in the study of race, “whiteness studies” in par- 
ticular has overtly proposed that the invisible norm of whiteness structures and 
defines the notion of black as “other.”" For instance, in Playing in the Dark: 
Whiteness and the Literary Imagination (1992), a brilliant meditation on the con- 
struction and rhetorical functions of the “Africanist” presence and persona in 
the founding writers of the young United States, Toni Morrison has argued that 
“Africanism, deployed as rawness and savagery ... provided the staging ground 
and arena for the elaboration of the quintessential American |sic] identity.” It 
was against such a presence, conceived as a “blank darkness,” that concerns 
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with autonomy and authority, newness and difference, and absolute power and 
freedom were elaborated.” In a culture that was built economically and socially 
upon slavery (as the most visibly central historical problematic of U.S. social 
relations), every cultural element was connected, directly or indirectly, to this 
foundation: 


The slave population, it could be and was assumed, offered itself up as 
surrogate selves for meditation on problems of human freedom, its lure 
and its elusiveness. This black population was available for mediations on 
terror — the terror of European outcasts, their fear of failure, powerless- 
ness, Nature without limits, natal loneliness, internal aggression, evil, sin, 
greed. In other words, the slave population was understood to have offered 
itself up for reflections on human freedom in terms other than the abstrac- 
tions of human potential and the rights of man.” 


Within this analytical paradigm the question of the “identity” of the black 
(or indeed white) subject is no longer central, having been displaced by a crit- 
ical concern for the racial constructions that emerged from the scientific and 
pseudo-scientific discourses on human difference in early modernity and their 
heterogeneous rhetorical articulations. Or as Morrison herself puts it, this project 
entails an “effort to avert the critical gaze ... from the described and imagined 
to the describers and imaginers; from the serving to the served.” The goal of 
criticism here is no longer to rehabilitate the injured subjectivity of the “other” 
along the Euro-American prototype but the recognition of the ruthlessness of 
these invisible norms and the analysis of their underlying mechanisms.* 

Today, these two modes of analysis coexist, with iconographic studies reveal- 
ing new and interesting information about the black presence in art and visual 
representation (more generally speaking), on the one hand, and deconstructive/ 
critical race studies offering reflections on the discursive elaboration of racial- 
ized roles, on the other. Within the past decade scholars as theoretically diverse 
and wide reaching as David Bindman, Albert Boime, Magali M. Carrera, Beth 
Fowkes Tobin, Simon Gikandi, Darcy Grimaldo Grigsby, Michael Harris, Ilona 
Katzew, K. Dian Kriz, Maurine McInnis, Nicholas Mirzoeff, Catherine Molineaux, 
Felicity Nussbaum, Elizabeth L. O'Leary, Geoff Quilley, Joseph Roach, Alan 
Trachtenberg, Brian Wallis, Kathleen Wilson, and Marcus Wood, among others, 
have made major critical interventions exploring the diverse and contradictory 
visual culture of colonialism and slavery in Europe and the Americas.” Moreover, 
most recently, the bicentennial commemoration of the abolition of the British slave 
trade in 2007 incited a significant number of groundbreaking exhibitions and new 
publications that have brought to the fore a closer examination of the relation- 
ships between the visual arts and slavery.” The focus has frequently fallen on 
landscape art, genre scenes, natural history, and pro- and antislavery propaganda 
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in print and popular culture and the performance of everyday life. With notable 
exceptions, slave portraiture has remained a practically uncharted territory." 

Over all of these approaches necessarily hover the unassimilable concept and 
reality of “slavery,” which cannot and should not be equated with black sub- 
jects in representation. Yet these issues — the representation of black subjects 
and the representation of race more generally ~ demand that we grapple with 
slavery. We have found the work of contemporary artists to offer insights into 
how to address these visual and theoretical impasses. Artists who choose to 
work precisely at the difficult limit of racial representation suggest ways to con- 
ceptualize the analysis of the enslaved body in portraiture. 


ON FIGURING SLAVE PORTRAITURE 


One of the reasons that American artist Kara Walker's powerful, disturbing, and 
beautiful works appear to speak so directly to so many contemporary viewers is 
that they seem to keep the terms “race” and “slavery” in play, without having 
relations concretize into dysfunctional chains. Her silhouetted narratives, sug- 
gesting shadows but also early-modern portraiture, posit the inescapable dialectic 
linking whiteness, blackness, and slavery. Rather than having one term explain 
the other, they coalesce onto one plane, the silhouette. Outlines define forms in 
which bodies meld and stereotypes merge into provocative pseudo-narratives. 
Here, on the positive/negative surface of the silhouette/shadow, we find a his- 
torical projection, a way to figure the inheritance of slavery in understanding 
figurations of race. Here are the shadows that haunt the collective memories and 
that provide a path to a productive history of the slave portrait. 

In contrast to her crowded panoramic narratives of twisting and twirling 
bodies, Kara Walker's Untitled (1995) (Fig. 1.4), tackles the conventions of por- 
traiture head on. At first glance Untitled confronts us with a somewhat stiff 
and rather traditional rendition of a full-length male protagonist, one leg jut- 
ting forward with the other firmly planted on the ground, as if he were caught 
in the moment of slowly exiting the frame to the left. His whiteness emerges 
effortlessly from his black silhouetted outline through the chiseled aquiline and 
thus “noble” profile. The signs of his elevated class status are accessorized by 
what could be a wig or, simply, loosely coiffed hair. His long-tailed coat fur- 
ther intensifies the sense of entitlement that infuses his demeanor, upright and 
self-assured. Little prepares us for the blubbering and grotesque caricature pro- 
file of a “primitive” African woman, whose short “frizzy” hair, neck extensions, 
and raffia skirt along with her naked tipping breast encapsulate everything he 
is not. As Darby English points out, in a political sense she is “black, female and 
unfree.” In contrasting their otherness, the figures evoke the intertwined his- 
tory of white men and black women under slavery, “the black monkey on the 
back” of every white man, the “Sugar Daddies,” including relationships such as 
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the one between Thomas Jefferson and Sally 
Hemings.* If post-abolitionist discourse on 
subjectivity can tell us something, then, it 
is the insight that black and white subject 
positions have shaped and articulated each 
other.” 

This book aims to provide an analytical 
analogue to Walker's practice, in that we 
wish to acknowledge and study the para- 
doxical presenting and absenting of enslaved 
individuals in visual representation; like a 
silhouette, the figure of the present/absent 
slave offers a vexed outline and a shadowy 
being, flickering between positive and nega- 
tive space. We also wish to engage, produc- 
tively, with the problematic entwining of 
the term “slave” with the representation of 
black individuals. Here again Walker's sil- 
houettes are suggestive, with the blackness 
of her figures operating, sometimes, to rep- 





resent black skin mimetically, while simul- 
taneously denying such reference, positing 
the cut-out as a universal means of captur- 
ing figural narrative. The acceptance and 
denial of skin offers a pragmatic approach to 
the history of enslavement: It acknowledges Piper Research Archive, Berlin. 

the problem of blackness, while undermin- 

ing the often automatic equation between blackness and slavery. 

Perhaps some practical examples of the challenges posed by the modern his- 
torical and visual entanglement of race with enslavement, three, to be precise, 
will help explain what we mean. 

One, There is nothing in Diego Velazquez’s powerful portrait of Juan de Pareja 
of 1650 (Fig. 1.5; Plate 1) that suggests the sitter is a slave. Pareja emerges from the 
warm dark background as a strikingly corporeal presence. Velazquez confronts 
us with a self-assured and confident subject that dominates the picture plane. He 
gazes out toward the viewer with calm and steady eyes; one eyebrow is raised, 
offering a note of sociable query. Understanding the act of portrayal as intersub- 
jective, the painting stages a powerful dialogue between Velazquez and Pareja, 
between master and servant/slave/apprentice, while contesting the structures 
of ownership, power, and reciprocal responsibilities entailed by these positions. 
Indeed, the celebrated Spanish painter Velazquez was doubly master to Juan de 
Pareja: He was both his owner and his teacher.** Pareja became an artist in his own 


L4. Kara Walker, Untitled, 1995. Cut paper on paper. 
Collection of Anne and Joel Ehrenkranz. Photo: Adrian 
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I5. Diego Velazquez, Juan de Pareja, 1650, Oi] on canvas. Metropolitan Museum of Ari, 
New York. Purchase, Fletcher and Rogers Funds, and Bequest of Miss Adelaide Milton de 
Groot (1876-1967), by exchange, supplemented by gilts from friends of the Museum, 1971. 
Photo; Malcolm Varon., © Metropolitan Museum of Art/Art Resource, New York. 


right, and the emphasis on the sitter’s questioning and responsive eyes highlights 
issues concerning vision and visuality. It is also telling that we see the fingers of 
his right hand spread apart and grasping the thick fabric of his robe. The hand, 
which served his master, would become the hand that created art. 

This painting presents a paradox. Portraiture of the Spanish Baroque was, 
as Victor Stoichita has pointed out, reserved by definition for “important indi- 
viduals” and thus excluded slaves as the subject of representation. If Pareja were 
portrayed, he would no longer be enslaved. Put differently, the sitter entered a 
mode of representation that abolished the premises of slavery. Arguably, the act 
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of painting the portrait figuratively frees Pareja from the shackles of enslavement 
and transposes him into the realm of the liberal arts.” The goal of Velazquez’s 
painting was not, however, to create an abolitionist icon. As Carmen Fracchia 
argues in her essay in this volume, other artistic issues were at stake. The painting 
sets forth this book’s central paradox: How can there be a visual representation 
that is at once a portrait and a depiction of a slave, given historical definitions of 
the genre (since Pliny the Elder}? Does not the act of sitting for one’s portrait 
cross out or undermine the notion of enslavement? Rather than imagining there 
is a logical resolution to this tension, we embrace it, believing that in analysis the 
two terms render one another more complex, interesting, and productive. 

Two. More than 250 years after Velazquez painted his portrait, the British 
artist John Philip Simpson exhibited a painting entitled The Captive Slave at 
London's Royal Academy (Fig. 1.6). Dated 1827, the large canvas shows a young, 
life-size man of African descent seated on a bare stone ledge. The shallow 


L6. John Philip Simpson, 

The Captive Slave, 1827. Oil 
on canvas. The Art Institute 
of Chicago. Restricted gift of 
Mary Winton Green, Dan and 
Sara Green Cohan, Howard 
and Lisa Green and Jonathan 
and Brenda Green, in memory 
of David Green, 2008, 188, 
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1.7, William Hackwoed for Josiah 
Wedgwood, Am ! Not a Man and a Brother?, 
1787. Black and yellow jasper medallion. 
Image by courtesy of the Wedgwood 
Museum, Barlaston, Staffordshire, U.K. 
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brown-gray background resembles that of Velazquez’s painting, but in Simpson's 
composition it fails to serve as a backdrop against which his sitter’s subjectivity 
emerges. Instead, it is a limit, a marker of his captivity, for the man’s wrists are 
shackled and we see to the right, on the stone bench, the links of an enormous 
chain. If the shackles and chain signify his captivity, it is his dark complexion, 
read within the context of the Atlantic slave trade, which underwrites his iden- 
tification as a slave in the work's title. Wearing a loose, red robe, which evokes 
an unspecified foreignness, the man raises his moist eyes — whether toward the 
light, toward his jailer, or toward divinity, we do not know. 

This captive slave is a figure of hegemonic cultural imagination, one inflected 
by white masterly desires. Unlike the rebellious slaves reported on the planta- 
tions, Simpson's slave is nonthreatening, plaintive, and awaiting the goodwill of 
others for his liberation. It isa presence devoid of agency. The wide-open collar 
of his deep orange-red cloak reveals a smooth unblemished chest that suggests 
both sensuality and vulnerability, especially in light of the punishments captive 
slaves had to endure.” In contrast to Velazquez's ennobling subject this paint- 
ing speaks directly of enslavement. At the time Simpson exhibited his painting 
the abolitionist movement in Britain was at a renewed height. Simpson's work 
of a submissive shackled black man articulates a strong antislavery position, 
one that gains its currency through comparison with portrait conventions. Like 
a Christian saint the man as an icon of enslavement appeals to the viewer for 
pity, but the captive’s individualized features foster a sense that this is a partic- 
ular person, and that this painting is a portrait.‘* The image rests on a line, or 
perhaps better in a zone, between genre painting or history painting and por- 
traiture. Yet it is precisely the subject’s submissive 
impassivity that resists the traditional (modern and 
liberal) categorization as a portrait — or to say it in 
Hegelian terms, of fitting the visual register of a self- 
for-itself. Like the Christian motto over the seal of 
the abolitionist society (Fig. I.7), Simpson's shackled 
black man appeals to the viewer for mercy: Am f Not 
a Man and a Brother? Seen in these terms, the man 
would surely be read as a dependent, perversely rela- 
tional, subject, one tied to the compassionate gaze 
and shackled precisely for its benefit. As these two 
examples — the Simpson and the Velazquez — show, 
the category, or the oxymoronic anti-category, of 
slave portraiture puts pressure on the definition of 
both slave and portraiture. In challenging concep- 
tual boundaries it demands historical specificity as 
well as careful reading, not necessarily of the biog- 
raphy of artist or figure represented (although the 
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biographical may, too, factor into analysis}, but, above all, the visual means 
employed in these works. 

How can the “liberatory” or disciplinarian protocols of portraiture — its 
power to capture a likeness while conveying the sense of freeing and produc- 
ing the subject — be reconciled with the position of the enslaved? If Simpson's 
painting is a portrait, it is most likely a role-portrait of the free-born American 
Ira Aldridge (1807-67), the first great black Shakespearean actor in Great 
Britain, who at the time the painting was executed was establishing his career in 
London.” Were this figure Aldridge ~ and comparing the features of the figure 
in The Captive Slave to the documented pictures of the actor, we see no com- 
pelling reason to think this is not the case — the picture begins to dissolve the 
boundary mentioned above, between history/genre painting and the portrait. 
Actors’ portraits, especially those that represent the sitters in a role, are clearly 
hybrids. They show the actor as a character. In this instance, however, even if 
the man represented Aldridge, one cannot call this an “actor's portrait,” per se. 
At the Royal Academy in London it was simply shown with the title The Captive 
Slave! Thus, if we do see Aldridge, it is in part despite, not because of, the 
painting's genre. Moreover, given the historical moment of the painting’s public 
display, and even though Aldridge was a freeborn man, it would have been his 
dark skin color that would have signified enslavement. 

What is, then, the “likeness” of a slave? What does it mean to capture a slave 
in portraiture? Does the genre actually allow for an enslaved subject to figu- 
ratively escape its bondage, as Juan de Pareja’s portrait seems to suggest? Or, 
on the contrary, could it be possible that within the very dynamics of portrai- 
ture it is the notion and the practice of “the likeness of a slave” that works as 
a subtle means for the reassertion of subjection? Simpson's portrait (like José 
Correia de Lima’s portrait of the heroic free Cape Verdean sailor Simão discussed 
by Daryle Williams in this volume) deploys conventionalized visual markers of 
enslavement as performative signifiers. If anything, such works exemplify the 
ideological and aesthetic problematics in which “slave” and the representation 
of dark-skinned people have been historically entangled. If the liberal arts have 
the potential ~ albeit metaphorical — power to free a subject in the realm of its 
own fiction, these examples demonstrate the complex manner in which the art 
of portraiture should indeed have a central role in discussions about slavery. 

Three. The recording of the physical likeness of slaves in eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century slaveholding cultures across the Americas was, for the slave, 
mostly associated with captivity, recaptivity, punishment, and bondage. When 
slave owners were interested in representing the individuality of a slave and 
his or her appearance, it was more often than not in order to capture a fugi- 
tive, Like twentieth-century police photographs of “wanted” people, verbal 
mini-portraits published as newspaper advertisements for runaway slaves had 
no other goal than criminal identification.” To this purpose, runaway ads paid 
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1.8. Anonymous, Flora's Profile, 1796. Silhouette, cut paper and brown ink with bill of sale, unsigned. 
Stratford Historical Society, Stratford, Conn. 
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particular attention to physical appearance and special characteristics, often 
including specific accounts of tribal markers, the bodily traces of past pun- 
ishments and torture, and hairstyles.” These traits are ambivalent markers in 
visual representation. 

For example, hair and its varied styling played an important role in the com- 
munal life of early-modern North American slaves and, therefore, in the verbal 
“wanted posters” for runaways.” The diversity of hairstyling might on the one 
hand be aligned with the great variety of artful treatments — braids and plaits, 
decorated with shells or beads, or hair cut to different lengths, partially shaven 
or wrapped up -that travelers encountered in their contact with western African 
populations, There are, as Shane White and Graham White propose, other pos- 
sible sources and readings. These include contestation of “aesthetic standards 
of the dominant culture.” Thus, the hairstyles of slaves in the Americas might 
be seen as a form of cultural resistance.” Although hair was cropped or shaved 
off as a form of punishment, White and White describe as a “slippage” in an 
otherwise “tight system of slaveholder control,” that “by and large, slavehold- 
ers in the British mainland colonies seem to have allowed African Americans to 
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style their hair as they pleased.” Thus hair can be seen as a significant medium 
for cultural expression, contestation, and social commentary.” This bears upon 
visual representation. 

A remarkable wash drawing of 1796 inscribed “Flora’s profile” (Fig. 1.8} shows 
the silhouette of a young woman of African descent. The drawing on cut paper 
facilitated Flora’s sale: the silhouette, with the angle of the long firm neck pro- 
jecting the head forward, is accompanied by a bill of sale (Fig. 1.9), which relates 





1.9. Detail of 
Figure 1.8 
(bill of sale). 
Anonymous, 
Flora's Profile, 
1796. 
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that a nineteen-year-old slave of the name Flora was sold by Margaret Dwight of 
Milford in the County of New Haven and State of Connecticut, to Asa Benjamin 
of Stratford in Fairfield County, Connecticut, for the sum of twenty-five pounds 
sterling.” Not “Flora” herself, but her captured likeness was presented to facili- 
tate the sale. Drawn from life, and thus recording indexically her physical form, 
inspecting the “portrait” replaced the actual inspection of the enslaved subject 
practiced at slave markets. 

The silhouette, often considered to be a particularly powerful record of like- 
ness, was in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries a preeminent 
token of memory. Frequently mechanically reduced, silhouettes were exchanged 
between family, friends, and lovers for the purposes of recording features and 
calling into being a recollecting gaze, But the silhouette could also serve, more 
scientifically, to record appearance and type. The rounded features of Flora's 
youthful face, with its blunt nose, protruding lips, little chin and perpendic- 
ular but softly curved forehead, offer the kind of physiognomical “informa- 
tion” that by the end of the eighteenth century was often “read” as providing 
cues about the inner character and being of the individual. Such legibility was 
championed by the Swiss pastor and moralist Johann Caspar Lavater, especially 
in his immensely popular and widely disseminated Essay in Physiognomy (1789- 
92, first published in the 1770s in German).” For Lavater, the silhouette pro- 
file — which recorded the size, angle, and shape of the brow, the nose, and the 
chin — constituted the most salient view for the interpretation of character. He 
contended that the profile could be measured against an ideal human scale, with 
African traits at its lower reaches opposed to Greco-Roman ideals of whiteness. 

Flora’s Profile, while inescapably invested with connotations of the memorial 
and the physiognomic, replaces the recollecting and scientific gaze with a com- 
modifying one. The silhouette and its portraying protocols grant specificity to 
the subject whose personhood was shopped. Yet, historically, that stolen specific- 
ity emerges as a positive marker of Flora's identity. Gwendolyn DuBois Shaw has 
drawn attention to “the visual and the verbal amalgamation of ‘Flora’ and ‘flower,’ 
of woman and object” for “in its organic regularity” Flora’s hair “becomes like the 
petals ofa flower. ... Her image, like a pressed blossom, is sandwiched into the two 
dimensions of the paper. And like flowers, one could purchase slaves." 

Given the function of this silhouette as facilitating the trading of its sitter, 
“Flora” would have experienced the actual making of the image — taken by 
candlelight — as a potentially terrifying experience, as a flattening out and com- 
modification of the self, rather than enabling or ennobling. Can and should this 
silhouette thus be called a “portrait” or a “slave portrait”? This volume is not 
concerned with trying to argue firmly one way or the other, but rather seeks to 
trouble our assumptions about the role and function of portraiture and to probe 
the limits and possibilities of the genre in relationship to questions of subjectiv- 
ity, stereotyping, and enslavement. 
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MAPPING THE BOOK 


lave Portraiture in the Atlantic World is the first book to focus on the portray 

Menslaved subjects from the period marking the West's full engagement fith 
sla&ry to its abolition. It is not a history of slave subjects and their visus rep- 
resenM@tion. Rather, it explores portraiture and enslavement in order @ throw 
both in& question. The point here is not to survey a “genre” or tgfprovide a 
compreheQgive account of a type; indeed, to propose such an agenfla would be 
counterprod\ctive. As our comments and examples in this Intg@@duction have 
shown, the verQinstability of the words “slave” and “portraiturg when brought 
together preclud& such closure. Instead, we accept the instfpility, along with 
the voids, absences{and erasures; we look for those “oppsitional gazes” and 
“oppositional attitude’ around which one might constrg€t an account of pres- 
ence, while acknowled{ng the fiction of pictorial anf sculptural representa- 
tions.’ We turn to biogrdjhy, without imagining ofsure in the biographical; 
we study portraits, underst&gding them as matel historical traces, without 
reducing them to mechanical rQJections of stategfOf affairs. 

The essays that make up thisQolume are sf within a four-part conceptual 
framework, an organization that stÑyes to epen the theoretical and method- 
ological dialogues that emerge in and\getyfen the contributions. They are also 
arranged in roughly chronological order¥€o as to convey a sense of the historical 
dimensions of the colonial and impeyfl Atures that have shaped the works 
under consideration. 

Part I, Visibility and Invisibilityfshowcases \pree historical, theoretical, and 
methodological studies that takgi broad approac& to the questions at hand. In 
the first of these essays, “Slagry and the PossibilXes of Portraiture,” Marcia 
Pointon draws on her deep kgffowledge of Western art Aad reflects upon the ways 
in which the often-overlggked subject of the slave in Npresentation not only 
troubles notions of a st§ble European self but also unsetWes the fundamental 
conventions of the genf€ of portraiture as a whole. The essay Moves from ancient 
art and art theory t@/early-modern paintings and photographes well as con- 
temporary concergs of conceptual diasporic art. Pointon’s provoMtive reading 
of the power relfions intrinsic to the portrait encounter as a coloniZ¥ge practice 
of rendering subject's object-ness opens a dialogue with other schoNs in the 
volume whgfespectively concur, contest, and expand upon such theori&tions. 

David Zindman's essay, “Subjectivity and Slavery in Portraiture: Kom 
Courtlyfo Commercial Societies,” offers a historical overview of slave rep- 
sentagon (in particular that of the black page) in European art and of its tran 


sit Yom courtly to commercial societies. This shift is relevant to the broader 
cytural dynamics that characterized the period under consideration and that 
eemerges as an important context in subsequent essays. Bindman's contribu- 


tion draws attention to the need for historical specificity by foregrounding 
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an as a slave ~ which Williams partly re 





As we write the final words of this introduction, we are reminded that slavery, 
a system of labor that has actually existed throughout most of human history, 
is not a fact of the past and that the new globalized economy has activated old 
as well as unprecedented forms of human bondage. This slavery is no longer 
exclusively tied to the visible markers of African chattel slavery or to the sce- 
narios of plantation economies, and because of this its invisibility is all the 
more perverse. Our rather unreflective associations (in Europe and the Americas 
especially) between blackness and slavery — that is, our centuries-old legacy of 
visual representations of the transatlantic slave trade — have been symbolically 
key to the occlusion of contemporary slavery, blocking its incorporation into 
our social imagination: debt bondage in India, contract subjection in southeast 
Asia, Thailand, and Brazil, the selling of children for domestic service (restavecs) 
in western Africa and parts of the Caribbean, ritual enslavement in Ghana, and 
the widespread sex trafficking of women and children all around the world, 
including the United States and Europe (a robust business that, according to 
Kevin Bales, entailed in 2005 an underestimated total of 200,000 human beings, 
with approximate revenues of $10.5 billion). Slavery and its dynamics of face- 
lessness are matters of the present. Nicholas Kristof, with relentless passion, 
constantly thrusts these facts before us in his weekly columns for The New York 
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Times and in the documentaries one finds among his links in the digital ver- 
sion of the newspaper.” There we again encounter the lived tragedy of the face 
within the scene of subjection, perhaps with no less visual lust “to display” and 
“to document” than that often shown by well-intentioned abolitionists of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Or rather, to say it with Levinas, we find 
ourselves confronted with the “epiphany of the face,” by which he means that 
nonviolent encounter with the infinitude of the other and her suffering, whose 
transcendence and exteriority calls upon our sense of ethical responsibility and 
instantiates our freedom.™ 

One of those faces belongs to Long Prass, a young Cambodian woman kid- 
napped and forced into prostitution when she was thirteen years old, and who 
is the focus of The New York Times documentary The Face of Slavery.” Virginity 
being highly prized in Cambodia, especially by men suffering from AIDS (who, 
in a paroxysm of misogyny, believe that having sex with a virgin may cure 
them of the disease}, is key to Long Prass’s story. Her virginity was sold four 
times, which meant that the opening of her vagina was repeatedly stitched and 
restitched in order to extract extra profits from her childish body. At one point 
she became pregnant and asked her madam for some days of rest. Angry at the 
request, the mistress stabbed her in the right eye, rendering her (according to 
Kristof, who is the narrator of the short film) a “valueless monster.” The doc- 
umentary dwells, just as Manzano’s Autobiography does, on close-ups of her 
face. On her left side, “she is a pretty girl,” on the right, she carries “the mark 
of slavery.” The drama of her psychological, moral, and bodily injury, despite 
the smiling happy ending of the film (which, in a candid twist of U.S.-American 
optimism, announces a better future, thanks in part to education and plastic 
surgery), is nonetheless printed on her face as a visual metonym of her biogra- 
phy and of her mutilated selfhood, It is her portrait, a portrait where the slave 
appears as a being upon which violence has left the brutal visual traces of an 
aesthetic and spiritual split. This book has been written under the shadow of 
these realities, and our reflection upon the past aims not just to illuminate a 
key moment in the history of transatlantic slavery, but also to provide a lens 
to understand a broader field marked by suffering and, most often, despair, 
even within its moments of exception — its concealments and revelations in 
portraiture. 


Notes 


1 Mark Haworth-Booth (interviewer), “Maud Sulter,” History of Photography 16, no. 
3 (Fall 1992}, 263-6. 

2 ‘For further examples see the contributions by Marcia Pointon (Figs. 1.1 and 1.2), 
David Bindman (Figs. 2.1-2.3, 2.6), Geoff Quilley (Fig. 6.3, Plate 5), and Agnes 
Lugo-Ortiz (Figs. 7.3-7.5) in this volume. 

3 In Italian courtly circles black servants were already popular toward the end of 
the fifteenth century, Reportedly Isabella d’Este, Marchesa de Mantua and leading 
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figure of the Italian Renaissance, was keen to acquire a black girl in 1491. Katja 
Wolf, “Und ihre siegreichen reize steigert im Kontrast ein Mohr’; Weiße Damen 
und schwarze Pagen in der Bildnismalerei,” in Weife Blicke: Geschlechtermythen des 
Kolonialismus, ed. Viktoria Schmidt-Linsenholf, Karl Hélz, and Herbert Uerlings 
(Marburg: Jonas, 2004), 19-36, here 19. 

Most recent statistics calculate that a total of about 21 million Africans were cap- 
tured with the goal of being shipped to the Americas between 1450 and 1900. Of 
these, about 2 million (10 percent) died in the transatlantic crossing, and another 7 
million died in transit from the interior of Africa to the trading posts on the west- 
ern coast of the continent. In sum, historians estimate that about 10.2 and 11.3 
million arrived in the Americas during this period. Most of these were destined 
for the plantations of the Caribbean (about 60 percent) and Brazil (35 percent). The 
North American colonies received just 5 percent of the estimated total. See Hugh 
Thomas, The Slave Trade (New York: Simon and Shuster, 1997}, 804; Robert Edgar 
Conrad, “Trans-Atlantic Trade,” in Seymour Drescher and Stanley Engerman, eds., 
A Historical Guide to World Slavery (New York: Oxford University Press, 1998), 
371-82; Paul Lovejoy, Transformations of Slavery (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2000); Basil Davidson, The African Slave Trade (Boston: Little Brown, 1980}; 
and Alan Thomas, Third World Atlas (Bristol, Penn.: Taylor and Francis, 1994). For 
a powerful account of the process by which captive Africans were first turned into 
commodities and finally into slaves, see Stephanie E. Smallwood, Saltwater Slavery: 
A Middle Passage from Africa to American Diaspora (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 2007). 

It was only in the age of Atlantic slavery that black skin became inextricably linked 
with enslavement/slavery. Before that time, slavery was, if not color-blind, at least 
hardly connected exclusively with sub-Saharan Africans. “White” slavery associ- 
ated with the eastern sex-trade continued, but given the enormity of the traffic in 
black bodies in early modernity, it was black skin that came to be naturalized as the 
color of enslavement in the Western imagination. In Orientalist paintings these bod- 
ies were mostly associated with sexuality, not labor, as the paintings of the French 
Jean-Léon Gérôme make abundantly evident. 

Martin Heidegger, Being and Time (New York: Harper and Row, 1962); Jacques 
Derrida, Of Grammatology (Baltimore: John Hopkins University Press, 1967}. 
Joseph Roach, Cities of the Dead: Circum-Atlantic Performance (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1996), 4; Paul Gilroy, The Black Atlantic: Modernity and Double 
Consciousness (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1993). 

Stephen Shapiro, “Method and Misperception: The Paradigm Problem of the 
Early American Novel,” in The Culture and Commerce of the Early American Novel: 
Reading the Atlantic World System (University Park: Pennsylvania State University, 
2008), 24. 

The bibliography pertinent to these questions is voluminous. Some key works 
include Laird W. Bergad, The Comparative Histories of Slavery in Brazil, Cuba, and 
the United States (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007); Robin Blackburn, 
The Making of New World Slavery: From the Baroque to the Modern, 1492-1800 
(London: Verso, 1997); David Brion Davis, Inhuman Bondage: The Rise and Fall of 
Slavery in the New World (New York: Oxford University Press, 2006); Laura Foner 
and Eugene D. Genovese, eds., Slavery in the New World: A Reader in Comparative 
History (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969}; Herbert Klein, Slavery in 
the Americas: A Comparative Study of Virginia and Cuba (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1967) and African Slavery in Latin America and the Caribbean (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1986); Paul E. Lovejoy, ed., Identity in the Shadow of 
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Slavery (London: Continuum, 2000); Gilberto Freyre, Casa-grande e senzala [1933], 
ed. Guillermo Giucci, Enrique Rodriguez Larreta, and Edson Nery da Fonseca 
(Madrid: Coleção Archivos, 2002); José C. Curto and Paul E. Lovejoy, eds., Enslaving 
Connections: Changing Cultures of Africa and Brazil during the Era of Slavery (Amherst, 
Mass.: Humanity Books, 2004}; Manuel Moreno Fraginals, El ingenie: ef complejo 
económico social cubano del azúcar, 3 vols, (Havana: Comision Nacional Cubana de 
la UNESCO, 1964) and La historia como arma y otros estudios sobre esclavos, ingenios 
y plantaciones (Barcelona: Editorial Critica, 1983); Juan Pérez de la Riva, El bar- 
racén: esclavitud y capitalismo en Cuba (Barcelona: Editorial Critica, 1978}; Eugene 
D. Genovese, The World the Slaveholders Made: Twa Essays in Interpretation (New 
York: Vintage Books, 1969) and Roll, Jordan, Roll: The World the Slaves Made (New 
York: Vintage Books, 1974); John W. Blassingame, The Slave Community: Plantation 
Life in the Antebellum South (New York: Oxford University Press, 1972); Laurent 
Dubois, A Colony of Citizens: Revolution and Slave Emancipation in the French 
Caribbean, 1787-1804 (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2004); 
Luis Diaz Soler, Historia de la esclavitud negra en Puerto Rico, 1493-1890 (Madrid: 
Revista de Occidente, 1953); Andres Ramos Mattei, ed., Azticar y esclavitud (Rio 
Piedras: Universidad de Puerto Rico, Recinto de Rio Piedras, Biblioteca General 
José M. Lazaro, Departamento de Selección y Canje, 1982); Luis A. Figueroa, Sugar, 
Slavery, and Freedom in Nineteenth-Century Puerto Rico (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 2005); Thomas Holt, The Problem of Freedom: Race, Labor, and 
Politics in Jamaica and Britain, 1832-1938 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1992). 

Saidiya V. Hartman, Scenes of Subjection. Terror, Slavery, and Self-Making in 
Nineteenth-Century America (New York: Oxford University Press, 1997), 36. An 
insightful and philosophically pertinent meditation on invisibility (either via an 
excess or a lack of discourse) is offered by the Puerto Rican writer Eduardo Lalo in 
his beautiful essay Los paises invisibles (San Juan: Tal Cual, 2008). 

In Miguel Barnet’s testimonial account of the former runaway Cuban slave Esteban 
Montejo, this removal from the field of masterly vision appears as a disengagement 
from human sociability altogether. Montejo, in his errancy through the mountains, 
severs all bonds of human contact and language. Distrust of other human beings 
guides his actions. Animistically, his most intense engagement is with nature: 
with plants and trees, with the language of the birds — a radical disappearing act 
from human visuality. See Miguel Barnet’s Biografia de un cimarrén (Mexico City: 
Editorial Siglo XXI, 1966). This work has undergone several changes in title, most 
recently published as Cimarrón, historia de un esclavo (Madrid: Siruela, 1998). For 
a discussion of runaway slaves in the field of masterly vision see Agnes Lugo-Ortiz, 
“Poder, resistencia y dominacién en las Américas esclavistas: Apostillas a Michel 
Foucault (paradojas y aporias}” in Revista de Estudios Sociales 43, Universidad de 
los Andes, Bogotá, Colombia (August 2012), 74-93. On maroon communities more 
generally see Richard Price, ed., Maroon Societies: Rebel Slave Communities in the 
Americas (New York: Anchor Press, 1973). 

“Los esclavos de una finca no podrán visitar a los de otra sin el consentimiento 
expreso de los amos ó mayordomos de ambas; y cuando tengan que ir a finca agena 
6 salir de la suya, llevarán licencia escrita de su propio dueño ó mayordomo con las 
señas de] esclavo, fecha del dia, mes y año, expresion del punto á que se dirigen y 
término porque se les ha concedido.” Article no. 19 of the “Reglamento de escla- 
vos. Código Negro Hispano-Cubano,” Spanish version, with original grammar, in 
Fernando Ortiz, Los negros esclavos (Havana: Editorial de Ciencias Sociales, 1987), 
442-49, article 19, 444-45, English translation by Robert Paquette, “The Slave Code 
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of 1842,” in Sugar Is Made with Blood: The Conspiracy of La Escalera and the Conflict 
between Empires over Slavery in Cuba (Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan Unteersity 
Press, 1988), 267-72; article 19, 269. 

Photographic portraits fall outside the purview of this volume. 

See Bindman’s essay in this volume. 

Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari, “Year Zero: Faciality,” in A Thousand Plateaus: 
Capitalism and Schizophrenia, trans. Brian Massumi (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1987), 188. 

See Agnes Lugo-Ortiz's essay in this volume for a further reflection on the face, the 
head, and the body within the visual logic of plantation slavery. 

Autobiografia, cartas y versos de Juan Francisco Manzano. Con estudio preliminar 
de José Luciano Franco (La Habana: Cuadernos de Historia Habanera, Municipio 
de La Habana, 1937; reprint, Nendeln/Lichtenstein: Kraus Reprints, 1970). For 
the English version, see Juan Francisco Manzano, The Life and Poems of a Cuban 
Slave, ed. Edward J. Mullen (Hamden, Conn.: Anchor Books, 1981). This is the only 
extant slave narrative from the centuries-long period of Spanish colonial rule in the 
Americas, 

For a productive distinction between “racist” and “racialist” discourses see Anthony 
Apphia, “Racisms,” in Anatomy of Racism, ed. Gary David Goldberg (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1990). 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy of World History. 
Introduction: Reason in History [1837], trans. H. B. Nisbet, introduction by 
Duncan Forbes (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), 176 and 172; 
italics in quotation are our emphasis. On Hegel's complex and transformed phil- 
osophical stands on slavery and the Haitian Revolution see Susan Buck-Morss’s 
Hegel, Haiti, and Universal History (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
2009). Relevant for these issues also is Michel-Rolph Trouillot’s “An Unthinkable 
History,” in his Silencing the Past: Power and the Production of History (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1995), 70-107, For a critical take on the notions of universalism, 
world history and the exclusions that constitute them see Ranajit Guha, History 
and the Limit of World-History (New York: Columbia University Press, 2002). 
On slavery, race, and the Enlightenment see David Brion Davis, The Problem 
of Slavery in the Age of Revolution, 1770-1823 {New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1999); and for a useful introductory selection of texts on these issues see 
Emmanuel Chukwudi Eze, ed., Race and the Enlightenment: A Reader (Malden, 
Mass.: Blackwell, 1997). 

Brian Wallis, “Black Bodies, White Science: Louis Agassiz’s Slave Dapuerreoty pes,” 
American Art 9, no, 2 (summer 1995), 38-61. 

Taking as a point of departure Sheldon Nodelman’s theorization of ancient Roman 
portraiture, Trachtenberg argues that Zealy’s daguerreotypes project by their very 
“composure and formality ... an acute awareness of the spectator.” Such an aware- 
ness, which Nodelman recognized in the Roman artifacts and Trachtenberg trans- 
posed to the Zealy’s images, “opens a wedge [according to Nodelman] between mask 
and self, persona and person — between self-representation and self-awareness.” 
This wedge is understood to be the site that establishes the subject as a subject, not 
just as the object of a gaze, implicating in turn the subject position and ethical con- 
sciousness of the viewer. Trachtenberg, Reading American Photographs (New York: 
Hill and Wang, 1989), 52-60. Quotation from Nodelman is on page 54. 

Wallis, “Black Bodies, White Science,” 54. 

Sheldon Nodelman, “How to Read a Roman Portrait,” Art in America, 63 (1975), 
26-33. 
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Trachtenberg, Reading American Photographs, 60. Reading against their taxonomical 
intentions, Trachtenberg seems to propose that Zealy’s images themselves (because 
of their iconographic composition, reminiscent of Roman busts} could universally 
incite reactions of identification and empathy without considering the different eth- 
ical make-ups that inform particular acts of looking. 

“In the Photograph the event is never transcended for the sake of something else: 
the Photograph always leads the corpus I need back to the body I see; it is the abso- 
lute Particular, the Sovereign Contingency, matte and somehow stupid, the This 
(this photograph and not Photography), in short, what Lacan calls the Touché, the 
Occasion, the Encounter, the Real, in its indefatigable expression.” As has been 
pointed out by many critics, Barthes (who, among other things, was not able to 
consider the tricks of Photoshop and other technologies and underestimated the 
cultural mediations of sight and the instrumentalization of photography; see Marcia 
Pointon’s critique of Barthes with regard to slave portraiture in this volume) is over- 
enthusiastic about the sovereign condition of the contingent in the photograph. We 
would rather speak about the subjected condition of the contingency and keep beth 
terms (subjection and contingency) in a tense interplay. See Roland Barthes, Camera 
Lucida (New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1981), 4. 

Michel Foucault, L’Archéologie du savoir (Paris: Gallimard, 1969). On slave por- 
trait archives see Agnes Lugo-Ortiz, “Tras la visualidad del rostro esclavo: 
Exploraciones para un archivo,” e-misférica 9.1-9.2 (2012); hemisphericinstitute. 
org/hemi/es/e-misferica-91 /lugoortiz. 

Henry Louis Gates, The Signifying Monkey: A Theary of African-American Literary 
Criticism (New York: Oxford University Press, 1988), especially ch. 2. 

See, for example, Vincent Carretta, Equiano the African: Biography of a Self-Made 
Man (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 2005}, and with Philip Gould, ed., 
Genius in Bondage: Literature of the Early Black Atlantic (Lexington: University 
Press of Kentucky, 2001); Henry Louis Gates, The Trials of Phillis Wheatley: 
America’s First Black Poet and Her Encounters with the Founding Fathers (New 
York: Basic Civitas, 2003), and with Charles T. Davis, eds., The Slave’s Narrative 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1985). On the Cuban slave Juan Francisco 
Manzano see Sylvia Molloy, “From Serf to Self: The Autobiography of Juan 
Francisco Manzano,” in her At Face Value: Autobiographical Writing in Spanish 
America (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 36-54; Julio Ramos, 
“La ley es otra: Constitución del sujeto juridico. Maria Antonia Mandinga en el 
archivo de la ley,” in Beatriz González Stephan, ed., Esplendores y miserias del 
siglo XIX: cultura y sociedad en América Latina (Caracas: Monte Avila Editores, 
1995), 193-220; Antonio Vera-Leén, “Juan Francisco Manzano: el estilo bárbaro 
de la nación,” Hispamérica: Revista de Literatura 22, no. 60 (1991), 3-22; Sonia 
Labrador, “La intelectualidad negra en Cuba en el siglo XIX: El caso de Manzano,” 
Revista Iberoamericana 174 (1994), 13-25; and Marilyn Miller, “Rebeldia narra- 
tiva, resistencia poética y expresión ‘libre’ en Juan Francisco Manzano,” Revista 
Iberoamericana 211 (2005), 417-36. 

Ladislas Burger, generaled., The Image of the Black in Western Art, 5 vols, (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1979-89). This project has been brought to a 
renewed level of completion by Henry Louis Gates, Jr., and David Bindman in their 
monumental ten edited volumes of The Image of the Black in Western Art. The first 
eight of these have already appeared by May 2012 and the final two, on the twenti- 
eth century, will be published in 2014, 

See the very informative small publication in conjunction with an exhibition at 
the National Portrait Gallery on the life and representation of Ignatius Sancho (his 
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portrait is discussed in this volume by David Bindman); Reyahn King, Sukhdev 
Sandhu, James Walvin, and Jane Girdham, Ignatius Sancho, exhibition catalog 
(London: National Portrait Gallery, 1997). Pertinent to this subject also are David 
Dabedcen, Hogarth's Blacks: Images of Blacks in Eighteenth-Century English Art 
(Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1987); Beth Fowkes Tobin, Picturing Imperial 
Power: Colonial Subjects in Eighteenth-Century British Painting (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1999); Kim Hall, Things of Darkness: Economies of Race and Gender 
in Early Modern England (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1995); Gwendolyn 
DuBois Shaw, Portraits of a People: Picturing African Americans in the Nineteenth 
Century (Andover, Mass.: Addison Gallery of American Art, Phillips Academy, 
and University of Washington Press, 2006); Richard J. Powell, Cutting a Figure: 
Fashioning Black Portraiture (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2008). 

Most Latin American work on art, race, and slavery has been done by Brazilian 
scholars. See Boris Kossoy and Maria Luiza Tucci Carneiro, O olhar europeu: o negro 
na iconografia brasileira do século XIX (São Paulo: Edusp, 1994); Carlos Eugênio 
Marcondes de Moura, A travessia da Calunga Grande: três séculos de imagens sobre o 
negro no Brasil, 1637-1899 (São Paulo: Imprensa Oficial SP Edusp, 2000); Ministério 
da Cultura, Fundação Cultural Palmares, Associação dos Amigos da Pinacoteca do 
Estado de São Paulo, EXPOMUS, Para nunca esquecer: negras memdrias/memorias 
de negros (Rio de Janeiro: Museu Histórico Nacional, Ministério da Cultura, 2002); 
Brasileiro, brasileiros, exhibition catalog, Emanoel Araujo, curator {São Paulo: 
Prefeitura da Cidade de São Paulo: Museu Afrobrasil, 2005); Raul Giovanni da 
Motta Lody, O negro no museu brasileiro: construindo identidades (Rio de Janeiro: 
Bertrand Brasil, 2005). Relevant for the Francophone context are Jean Metellus 
and Marcel Dorigny, under the direction of Philippe Monsel, De l'esclavage aux 
abolition: XVIe-XXe siècle (Paris: Editions Cercle d'Art, 1998); Thierry Lefrançois, 
Liesclavage dans les collections du Musée du Nouveau Monde (La Rochelle: Editions 
du Musées d'Art et d'Histoire, 1998); Maurice Lengellé-Tardy, Art et histoire de 
la France créole: du racisme å l'abolition de l'esclavage (Mayenne: Imprimerie de la 
Manutention, 2004). An important overview of Latin American portraits is found 
in the exhibition catalog Retratos: 2000 Years of Latin American Portraiture (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2004). 

Henry Louis Gates, Jr., “Race,” Writing, and Difference (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1985), 2, 5, and 6. 

Maurice Berger, White Lies: Race and the Myths of Whiteness (New York: Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 1999}; Ruth Frankenberg, ed., Displacing Whiteness: Essays in 
Social and Cultural Criticism (Durham: Duke University Press, 1997). Mike Hill, 
ed., Whiteness: A Critical Reader (New York: New York University Press, 1997); bell 
hooks, “Representations of Whiteness,” in Black Looks: Race and Representation 
(Boston: South End Press, 1992), 195-278; Eric Lott, “White like Me: Racial 
Cross-Dressing and the Construction of American Whiteness,” in Cultures of United 
States Imperialism, ed. Amy Kaplan and Donald Pease (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1993); Gail Ching-Liang Low, White Skins{Black Masks: Representation and 
Colonialism (London: Routledge, 1996); Peggy McIntosh, “Gn the Invisibility of 
Privilege,” Wellesley College Center for Research on Women Working Paper Series 189 
Peacework, 1991; Charmane A. Nelson, “White Marble, Black Bodies and the Fear of 
the Invisible Negro: Signifying Blackness in Mid-Nineteenth-century Neoclassical 
Sculpture,” RACAR 27, nos. 1/2 (2000), 87-101; Adrian Piper, “Passing for White, 
Passing for Black,” Transition 58 (1991), 4-32. David R. Roediger, Towards the 
Abolition of Whiteness: Essays on Race, Politics, and Working Class History (London: 
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Verso, 1994); David R. Roediger, The Wages of Whiteness: Race and the Making of the 
American Working Class (London: Verso, 1991); Mike Hill, ed., Whiteness: A Critical 
Reader (New York: New York University Press, 1997); Kalpana Seshadri-Crooks, 
Desiring Whiteness: A Lacanian Analysis of Race (London: Routledge, 2000); Vron 
Ware, Beyond the Pale: White Women, Racism, and History (London: Verso, 1992); 
Robert Young, White Mythologies: Writing History and the West (London: Routledge, 
1990). 

Toni Morrison, Playing in the Dark: Whiteness and the Literary Imagination (New 
York: Vintage Books, 1993), 44. 

Ibid., 38. 

Ibid., 37-38. 

Ibid., 90, 

On whiteness studies also see Richard Dyer, “White,” Screen 29, no. 4 (1988), 44-64; 
Richard Dyer, White (London: Routledge, 1997); Peter Erickson, “Seeing White,” 
Transition 67 (1995): 166-85, and ““God for Harry, England, and Saint George’: 
British National Identity and the Emergence of White Self-Fashioning,” in Early 
Modern Visual Culture: Representation, Race, and Empire in Renaissance England, 
ed, Peter Erickson and Clark Hulse (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 2000), 315-45; Viktoria Schmidt-Linsenhoff, “Bild- und Textlektiiren zu 
Geschlechtermythen den Kolonialismus,” in Weiße Blicke, 8-18; Angela Rosenthal, 
“Die Kunst des Errétens. Zur Kosmetik rassischer Differenz,” in Das Subjekt und die 
Anderen, ed. Karl Hélz, Viktoria Schmidt-Linsenhoff, and Herbert Uerlings (Berlin: 
E. Schmidt, 2001), 95-118; and Rosenthal “Visceral Culture: Blushing and the 
Legibility of Whiteness in Eighteenth-Century British Portraiture,” in Art: History: 
Visual; Culture, ed. Deborah Cherry (Oxford: Blackwell's, 2005), 

David Bindman, Ape to Apollo: Aesthetics and the Idea of Race in the Eighteenth 
Century (London: Reaktion Books, 2002); Albert Boime, The Art of Exclusion: 
Representing Blacks in the Nineteenth Century (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian 
Institution Press, 1990); Magali M. Carrera, Imagining Identity in New Spain. 
Race, Lineage, and the Colonial Body in Portraiture and Casta Painting (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 2003); Beth Fowkes Tobin, Picturing Imperial Power: 
Colonial Subjects in Eighteenth-Century British Painting (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1999); Simon Gikandi, Slavery and the Culture of Taste (Princeton/Oxford: 
Princeton University Press, 2011); Darcy Grimaldo Grigsby, Extremities: Painting 
Empire in Post-Revolutionary France (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2002); 
Michael Harris, Colored Pictures: Race and Visual Representation (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 2003); Ilona Katzew, Casta Painting: Images of 
Race in Eighteenth-Century Mexico (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2004); Kay 
Dian Kriz, Slavery, Sugar, and the Culture of Refinement: Picturing the British West 
Indies 1700-1840 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2008); Kay Dian Kriz and Geoff 
Quilley, eds., An Economy of Colour: Visual Culture and the Atlantic World, 1660 
1830 (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2003); Maurine D, McInnis, Slaves 
Waiting for Sale: Abolitionist Art and the American Slave Trade (Chicago/London: 
The University of Chicago Press, 2011); Nicholas Mirzoelf, An Introduction to Visual 
Culture, 2nd ed. (New York: Routledge, 1999), especially ch. 3, “Slavery, Modernity 
and Visual Culture;” Catherine Molineaux, Faces of Perfect Ebony: Encountering 
Atlantic Slavery in Imperial Britain (London/Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
2012); Felicity Nussbaum, The Limits of the Human: Fictions of Anomaly, Race, and 
Gender in the Long Eighteenth Century (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2003); Elizabeth L. O'Leary, “At Beck and Call: The Representation of Domestic 
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Servants in Nineteenth-Century American Painting (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian 
Institution Press, 1996); Alan Trachtenberg, Reading American Photographs; 
Brian Wallis, “Black Bodies, White Science;” Kathleen Wilson, The Island Race: 
Englishness, Empire and Gender in the Eighteenth Century (London: Routledge, 
2003); Marcus Wood, Blind Memory: Visual Representations of Slavery in England 
and America (New York: Routledge, 2000). Kimberly N. Pinder's edited collection 
Race-ing Art History (New York: Routledge, 2002), although more general in scope, 
is also pertinent for these questions. 

See especially Representing Slavery: Art, Artefacts and Archives in the Collections 
of the National Maritime Museum, ed. Douglas Hamilton and Robert J. Blyth 
(Aldershot: Lund Humphries, in association with the National Maritime Museum, 
2007); Art and Emancipation in Jamaica: Isaac Mendes Belisario and His Worlds, ed. 
Tim Barringer, Gillian Forrester, and Barbaro Martinez-Ruiz; with essays by Stephen 
Banfield [et al.]; with contributions by Graham C, Boettcher fet al.] (New Haven: Yale 
Center for British Art in association with Yale University Press, 2007). A recent issue 
of Slavery and Abolition (29, no. 2, June 2008), edited by Celeste-Marie Bernier and 
Judie Newman, critically engages the practices of memoralization enacted by recent 
representations of slavery in public art and museums (especially in view of the 2007 
bicentenary of the abolition of the slave trade in Britain). 

For an essay that is unusual in its focus on portraiture under slavery see Richard 
J. Powell, “Cinqué: Antislavery Portraiture and Patronage in Jacksonian America,” 
American Art 11, no. 3 (1997): 48-73. The portrait of Cinqué is discussed by Toby 
M. Chieffo-Reidway in this volume. While this book was going to press we did not 
have the opportunity to properly consult Slavery in Art and Literature. Approaches 
to Trauma, Memory and Visuality, ed. Birgit Hachnel and Melanie Ulz (Berlin: Frank 
& Timme, 2010), which had just been published. 

Darby English, “This Is Not about the Past: Silhouettes in the Work of Kara 
Walker,” in Kara Walker: Narratives of A Negress, ed. lan Berry and Darby English 
(Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 2003), 140-67, especially 154-56, 

Cf. Viktoria Schmidt-Linsenhoff, “Koloniale Körper — Postkoloniale Blicke,” in Den 
Körper im Blick: Grenzgdnge zwischen Kunst, Kultur und Wissenschaft, ed. Beat Wyss 
and Markus Buschhaus (Munich: Wilhelm Fink, 2008), 97-117. 

Pareja was Velazquez’s assistant. He was first recorded as working in Velazquez’s 
studio in the 1630s, where he pround colors and prepared the canvases. See Carmen 
Fracchia’s essay in this volume. 

Victor I. Stoichita in Veldzquez (Barcelona: Galaxia Gutenberg; Madrid: Fundación 
Amigos del Museo del Prado, 1999), 206-7, 367-81; Victor I. Stoichita, “La imagen 
del hombre de raza negra en el arte y la literatura españolas del sigolo de oro,” 
in Herencias indigenas, tradiciones europeas y fa mirada europea/indigenes Erbe, 
europäische Traditionen und der europäische Blick, ed, Helga von Kügelgen (Frankfurt 
am Main: Vervuert; Madrid: Iberoamericana, 2002}, 275-77. See also Luis Méndez 
Rodriguez, “Esclavos y pintores en la Sevilla de Velazquez,” in En torno a Santa 
Rufina: Veldzquez de lo intimo a lo cortesano (Seville; Fundacion Focus-Abengoa, 
2008), 211, 371. 

See Pliny the Elder's book 35 (19 4-14) of his Naturalis Historia dedicated to 
portraiture. 

Moreover, the subtle modeling of complexion and flesh color, as well as the pathetic 
facial expression, recall Peter Paul Rubens’ study of a Head of an African Man 
(1613/14). On Rubens’s study see Birgit Haenel, “Der dunkle Schatten of der weißen 
Seele,” in Projektionen. Rassismus und Sexismus in der Visuellen Kultur, ed. Annegret 
Friedrich et al. (Marburg: Jonas Verlag, 1997), 150-63, especially 159. 
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Martin Postle, “The Captive Slave by John Simpson (1782-1847): a rediscovered 
masterpiece,” British Art Journal 9, no. 3 (March 2009), 18, 22-3. 
At the conference Invisible Subjects? Slave Portraiture in the Circum-Atlantic World 
(1630-1890), October 2004, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H., Marcia Pointon 
drew attention to the expression of “capturing” a portrait as relevant to our discus- 
sion on slave portraiture. See her essay in this volume as well as Richard Brilliant, 
Portraiture (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1991). 
Martin Hoyles, Ira Aldridge: Celebrated Nineteenth-Century Actor (London: Hansib, 
2008}; Herbert Marshall and Mildred Stock, Ira Aldridge: The Negro Tragedian 
(Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1968); Gwendolyn DuBois Shaw, 
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Know All Men by these Present that I 

Margaret Dwight of Milford in the County of 

New Haven & State of Connecticut for the Con- 
sideration of Twenty Five Pounds S(terling) money 


37 


ANGELA ROSENTHAL AND AGNES LUGO-ORTIZz 
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Received to my full satisfaction of Asa 
Benjamin of Stratford in Fairfield County 

in Sd (said) State have Bargain'd & sold & do 
by these Present Bargain Sell & Deliver 

unto this Benjamin a certain Negro 

Wench named Flora to have and to hold 

Sd Negro Wench to him the Sd Benjamin 

his Heirs & Assigns forever & I do by these 
Present bind myself & my Heirs Executors or 
Administrators firmly by these Present 

to warrant & defend the Sd Wench from 

all Claims or demands Whatsoever 

In witness whereof I have hereunto 

set my hand & Seal this 13th Day of December 
1796 


Present 
Abm DeWitt Margaret Dwight 
19 years old 
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